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CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE- 
TWEEN A FATHER AND HIS SONS. 
BY SAMUEL M, JANNEY. 
On the Divine Being. 
(Continued from page 259.) 

The belief in one self-existent, eternal, omnipo- 
tent, and omnipresent God, was the great and 
fundamental doctrine of the Jewish religion ; and | 
the writings of the Old Testament are full of pas- | 
sages declaring that there is but one God, who is | 
himself the Saviour and Redeemer of men. “TI) 
am the Lord,” says he, “and there is none else | 
—there is no God besides me.”—* Thus saith | 
the Lord, the Holy One of Israel, and his Ma-- 
ker.’ Is. xlv.5, 11. “I, even I, am the Lord, | 
and besides me there is no Saviour.” “Thus | 
saith the Lord, your Redeemer, the Holy One of | 
Israel.”’ Is. xiii. 11, 14. These sentiments | 
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No. 18. 
ed himself to the children of men, according to 
their several states and capacities. Thus he is 
called Jehovah, or self existing ; and he is called 
Jah, which means eternal. He is also called the 
King of Glory, the Lord of Hosts, and the Prince 
of Peace. Tothe wicked he appears as a con- 
suming fire ; but to the faithful he becomes the 
Lord our righteousness, the Rock of ages, and 
the Saviour and Redeemer of his people. Yet, 
notwithstanding this variety of names which are 
given to the Divine Being, in both the Old and 
New Testaments, it is said by the prophet Zech- 
ariah, in allusion to the gospel-day, “In that 
day there shall be one Lord, and his name one.” 
Chap. xiv. 9. Which I understand to mean, 
that there shall be only one Divine power ac- 
knowledged, to whom all these various names are 
attributed. The name of the Lord is often used 
in scripture, toindicate the power or the presence 
of the Lord. Thus it is said, “The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower.” Proverbs xviii. 10. 
“Thy name is as ointment poured forth.” Cant. 
i. 3. “ For that thy name is near thy works de- 
clare.” Ps. lxxv. 1. ‘Behold, I send an an- 
gel before thee to keep thee inthe way. Beware 
of him, and obey his voice,—provoke him not, 
for he will not pardon your transgressions, for 
my name is in him.” Ex. xxiii. 20, 21. 

From these and many other passages, I think 
it is clear, that to be baptized into the name of” 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, signifies to be brought under the purify- 


are reiterated and confirmed in the New Testa-| ing influence of that one Divine power, whose 
ment. ‘Jesus answered, The first of all the! manifestations to the children of men are repre- 


commandments is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord.” ‘And the scribes said unto 
him, Well master, thou hast said truth, for there 
is one God, and there is none other but he:” 
Mark xii. 29, 32 ; which proves that the Jews 
believed then, as they do now, that he is one un- 
divided Deity. 

We are told by the highest authority, that 
“none is good save one; that is God.” Luke 
xviii. 19. The apostle Paul says, ‘‘ God is one.” 
Gal. iii. 20. And the apostle Jude says, “To 
the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and 
ever.” ver. 25. 

2. There are many names given to the Divine 
Being, inthe Oldand New Testaments, which 
are either expressive of his attributes, or descrip- 
tive of the various ways in which he has manifest- 


sented by these various names. I sce no reason 
to conclude that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
are all distinct persons, because these names are 
all found in one sentence. 

There are many other places in the scriptures 
where the Divine Being is mentioned under dif- 
ferent names in one sentence. For instance, 
“ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given : 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder, 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.’? Is. ix. 6. Here are five 
names mentioned, and according to the trinita- 
rian argument, they imply five persons in the 
Deity. The reduplicative style is very common 
in the sacred writings. For example, the apostle 
James says : “ Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father, is this.” i. 27. And the 
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apostle Paul says: ‘ Do allin the name of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Fa- 
ther by him.”’ Colos. iii. 17. He alsospeaks in 
another place “of God, and of the Father, and 
of Christ.” Col. ii. 2. From these expressions, 
some persons might conclude that God and the 
Father are two distinct persons; but the apostolic 
doctrine was, “There is bat one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him.” 
1 Cor, viii. 6. . 

3. The attempt to prove that there are three 
persons in the Deity, by saying that different 
offices are assigned to the Father, Word, and the 
Holy Sprit, will not stand the test of scrutiny : 
for the scriptures ascribe precisely the same works 
to the Deity under each of these titles. For in- 
stance, the work of creation is ascribed,—first, to 
God : “ In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” Gen.i. 1. Secondly, to the 
Spirit of God : “ The Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters.’ Gen. i. 2. “ Thou 
sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created; 
and thou renewest the face of the earth.’ 
Ps. civ. 30. Thirdly, to the wisdom of God: 
“‘ By wisdom he made the heavens.” Ps. exxxvi. 
5. ‘The Lord by wisdom hath founded the 
earth.” Prov. iii. 19. Fourthly, to the Word 
of God: *“ All things were made by him.” 
John i. 3. By the word of God the heavens 
were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water,” and in the water. 2 Pet. iii 5.— 
to the Son of God: “He hath in 


Fifthly, 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son, 
by whom also he made the worlds.” Heb. i. 2. 
“God created all things by Jesus Christ.” —Eph. 
iii. 9. 

Here then, according to the trinitarian method 
of reasoning, are five persons concerned in the 


work of creation. But according to my view 
there is only one God, whose holy power of Divine 
influence is sometimes called the Spirit of God, 
or the Holy Spirit, because ‘‘God is a Spirit.” 
—It is sometimes called the Wisdom of God; 
for ‘‘in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge;” Col. ii.3. It is likewise called 
the Word of God: because it is the medium by 
which he speaks to man. And itis called the 
Son of God, and Jesus Christ; because it was 
through this one Divine power that Jesus did the 
works of God. He said, “I can of mine own 
self do nothing ; as I hear I judge, and my judg- 
ment is just; because I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of the Father whichsent me.” John 
v. 30. “The words that I speak unto you, I 
epeak not of myself, but the Father that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works.” John xiv. 10. 

4. This brings us to the last point of the ar- 
gument, which relates to the union of the Divine 
and human natures in Jesus Christ. This union 
I fully acknowledge ; but I can see no need of 
calling ita hypostatical union ; for there is no 
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such language used by the inspired writers, and 
I believe that this, and other Latin names, (such 
astrinity and triune God) have been used as 
blinds, to conceal from the public the deplorable 
ignorance of priests and professors in relation to 
divine things. They being ignorant of * that 
wisdom which is from above,” (James iii. 17) 
have resorted to “the words which man’s wis. 
dom teacheth,” in order to appear wise before 
men. 

The scriptures tell us, that “as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” Rom. viii. 14. “The Spirit itself bear. 
eth witness with our spirits, that we are the chil. 
dren of God : and if children, then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ.” ver. 16, 17, 
They also teach us, that we may become “ par. 
takers of the Divine nature.’ 2 Peter i. 4. 

This union which takes place between God 
and all those who are boro of his Spirit, is so 
perfect, that the church (or assembly of the righ- 
teous) is likened to a spiritual house, of which 
Christ is the “‘ chief cornerstone.” 1 Pet. ii. 5, 
6. The apostle Paul, in addressing the Ephe- 
sians, says, “ Ye are built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone; in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord ; in whom ye also are 
builded together, foran habitation of God through 
the Spirit.” ii. 20-22. 

The church is also compared to a body, having 
many members, of which Jesus Christ is the head. 
(Eph. iv. 15.—Col. i. 18,—Rom. xii.4, 5—1 Cor. 
xii. 12.) It appears to me, that the apostles con- 
sidered ‘‘ the man Christ Jesus,” (1 Tim. ii. 5,) 
to be the chief member or head of the spiritual 
body, which is made up of the faithful servants 
of God of allages and nations: and therefore 
they speak of him as the “ first-born among many 
brethren.’ Rom. viii. 29. This title does not 
refer to priority of birth, but to the dignity of 
his station ; for the first-born son among the Jews 
was the head of the family or tribe, and the heir 
of his father’s authority. Isaac was called the 
“ only begotten son,”’ because he was Abraham's 
heir, although his brother Ishmael was born be- 
fore him. (Heb. xi. 17.) 

With these views, I can fully acknowledge not 
only the Divine Word or Logos, which dwelt in 
Jesus without measure, and which constituted 
him the anointed Saviour, but I can likewise 
acknowledge the sinless perfection of bis human 
nature. It appears from the scriptures that he 
was miraculously born of a virgin, and, though 
he “ was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin ;” (Heb. iv. 15) and he was “a man 
approved of God, by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, which God did by him.” Actsii.22. It 
is, however, very evident, that the “ two natures 
were distinct” in him, as they are in all the sons 
of God; for it is not possible that the Divine na- 
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ture should suffer death, or be affected with ag- 
ony of soul. 

I can further say with the apostle Paul, “ Hence- 
forth know we no mun after the flesh; yea, 
though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 
now henceforth know we him no more.” 2 Col. v. 
16. And therefore, when I speak of Christ Je- 
sus, or the Saviour, [ mean that “ unction from 
the Holy One,” which reigned in Jesus, and “ the 
manifestation’’ of which ‘is given to every man 
to profit withal :” 1 Cor. xii. 7; for, “of his ful- 
ness have all we received, and grace for grace.” 
Joboi. 16. “In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men. That wasthe true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
ver. 4. 9. 

This Divine power, or word of God, is often call- 
ed Christ by the writers of the New Testament. 
For instance, Paul says of the children of Israel 
under Moses, that “they did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and they did all drink the same 
spiritual drink ; for they drank of that spiritual 
rock that followed them, and that rock was 
Christ,” 1 Cor. x. 4. 

Peter says that the prophets “ prophesied of 
the grace that should come unto you, searching 
what, or what manner of time, the spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify ; when it 
testified beforehand of the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow.” 1 Peter i. 11. 
There are a great many other passages in the 
New Testament, where Christ is spoken of as 
that one Divine Spirit who manifests himself in 
man for our sanctification and redemption. For 
example : “ Know ye not your own selves, how 
that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates.” 2 Cor. xiii. 5. ‘To whom God would 
make known what is the riches of the glory of 
this mystery among the Gentiles, whichis Christ, 
in you the hope of glory.” Col. i. 27. “It 
pleased God to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen” Gal. i. 15, 16. 
“Ye are not in the flesh but in the spirit, if so 
be that the Spirit of God dwellinyou. Now if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none 
of his.” Rom. viii. 9. Here the Spirit of God 
and the Spirit of Christ, are spoken of as one and 
the same. 

In confirmation of this, the apostle goes on to 
say, “‘ And if Christ be in you, the body is dead 
because of (or as to) sin; but the spirit is alive, 
because of righteousness. But if the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus Christ from the dead, 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the 
dead,*shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.” ver. 10, 11. The 
same apostle says, “‘ Because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying Abba, Father.” Gal.iv.6. And 
again he says, ‘The Lord is that Spirit, and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
2 Cor. iii. 17. I might adduce many other pas- 


sages, to show that when the apostles speak of 
Christ, they often mean the anointing power of 
Giod’s Spirit, or “ the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, which makes free from the law of 
sin and death,” that “ wars in our members.’’— 
Rom. viii. 2. and viii. 23. It is evident, that 
Jesus spake of his outward body merely as a tem- 
ple in which this Divine power was manifested ; 
for he said, “ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days / will raise it up.” “ But he spake of the tem- 
ple of his body.” John ii. 19-21. In this pre- 
diction he spoke in the name of his Father ; for 
it is said in the scriptures that “he was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father.” Rom. 
vi. 4.—*“ This commandment have I received of 
my Father.” John x. 18. And after he was 
risen, he said to Mary, ‘‘ Go to my brethren, and 
say untothem, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and tomy God and your God.” 
John xx. 17. 

John. It appears that the same body which 
was crucified, rose again and ascended up to hea- 
ven, and now sitteth on the right hand of God; 
for he said, after his resurrection, “ A spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have :” which 
shows that it wasa human body. And it is also 
said, ‘“‘ He was taken up, and a cloud received 
him out of their sight.” Acts i. 9. 

(To be continued.) 





The following brief notice taken from a Bucks 
County paper truly delineates the character of 
our departed Friend, Mary K. JANNzy. 

We cannot but express the desire that in the re- 
membrance of her many virtues, we may be stim- 
ulated to seek that faith which overcomes the 
world, that at the midnight cry, our lamps may 
also be “ trimmed and burning.” 


In reading the notice of the death of Mary K. 
JANNEY, of Newtown, I regretted that one so loved 
and whose life was so rich in example, should 
have passed away without comment. I had been 
hoping that an abler pen than mine might speak 
of those virtues which her daily life vitalized, 
and which she cultivated with so much earnest- 
ness of purpose, that, like flowers, they blossom- 
ed by the wayside, giving fragrance and beauty 
to the simplest household care, and that deeper 
significance to life, in the performance of each 
little act of love or duty. 

No one could breathe the atmosphere of her 
her home, and listen to her conversation for an 
hour, without feeling the moral elevation produ- 
ced by association with a pure and fervent spirit. 
Her humility, her ready sympathy, her quick 
sensibilities, her highly cultivated mental endow- 
ments, and the fervency of her religious aspira- 
tions, made her an ornament in society, and 
a loved and valued friend. 

Hers was the “ faith that overcomes the world” 
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her lamp was always trimmed and burning ; and 
to her it was great gain to burst the shackles of 
mortality, and experience the full enjoyment 
of the saint’s rest. Ever faithful to the teachings 
of the spirit of Truth manifested in her, she 
spoke to us in rebuke, in warning or in earnest 
persuasive words, to live a truer life, and to taste 
of the goodness and mercy of a Heavenly Father’s 
love ; and I trust, that the spiritual seed sown 
has not all fallen on barren ground, but will 
yield anabundant harvest of good works. ‘ But 
the silver cord is loosened, the golden bowl is 
broken, and we sorrow most that we shall see her 
face no more.” 


For Friends’ Intelliencer. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


The want of good practical schools for the 
guarded education and proper moral training of 
the youth of our Society, has never been more 
painfully foreed upon my attention than within 
the past few weeks. The unaccountable indif- 
ference manifested by many of our members on 
this all-important subject is greatly to be de- 
plored, and is, 1 fear, materially affecting our 
religious welfare asa body. The influence of 
well-conducted institutions of learning upon 
families, communities and neighborhoods can 
scarcely be estimated, and it is to be hoped the 
time is not far distant whep this subject will 
receive the attention it demands. It may not be 
inappropriate to recall the excellent advice con- 
tained in our Discipline under the head of 
Schools. ‘It is therefore proposed, 

‘“‘ First. That a lot of ground be provided in 
each Monthly or Preparative Meeting, sufficient 
for a garden, orchard, grass for a cow, &Xc., and 
a suitable house erected thereon. 

“ Second. That funds be raised by contribu- 
tions, bequests, &c., in cach meeting ; the interest 
of which to be applied either in aid of the tu- 
tor’s salary, or lessening the expense of Friends 
in straightened circumstances in the education 
of their children. 

“Third. That a committee be appointed in 
each Monthly or Preparative Meeting, to have 
the care of schools and the funds for their sup- 
port, and that no tutor be employed but with 
their consent. Although the raising a suffi- 
ciency to answer those purposes may in some 
places appear difficult, yet as improvements of 
this kind are generally gradual, and have often 
arise from small beginnings into very valuable 
establishments, it is desired that Friends may be 
encouraged thereto, and keeping an eye to the 
Divine blessing on their benevolent endeavors, 
make such essay for carrying into effect these 
recommendations as they may be enabled.” 

I have recently attended a number of mectings 
in different settlements of Friends, and upon in- 
quiry could not ascertain that in any one in- 


stance provision had been made for securing to 
the children and youth the guarded education 
which our Discipline enjoins. Two, at least, of 
our sister Yearly Meetings are altogether silent 
upon the subject of Schools. Parents excuse 
themselves upon the ground that their taxes are 
onerous, and they do not feel that they can incur 
the additional expense of supporting a Monthly 
or Preparative Meeting school; so their tender 
offspring are exposed, at an age when their minds 
are most susceptible of impressions, ‘‘ to the care 
of transient persons of doubtful character,” and 
may thus not only become alienated from our 
religious testimonies, but be led to embrace prin- 
ciples at variance with our profession. We cer. 
tainly sustain a great loss by not cherishing “a 
disposition of liberality for the assistance of each 
other in this important work.” If we conscien- 
tiously believe our principles and testimonies are 
founded in truth, how can we feel excused from 
placing our children in circumstances where 
they will be agreeably presented to them. 

In comparatively few instances are district 
schools so conducted that Friends can consist 
ently send their children to them. In interior 
localities, especially, the small remuneration of- 
fered is insufficient to command the services of 
competent teachers, and the literary advantages 
of the pupils merely enable them to read intel- 
ligibly and write with effort. The mind, how. 
ever active, cannot fully develop under an edv- 
cation thus defective ; their opportunities of use- 
fulness are necessarily abridged, and society suf- 
fers in consequence. Not that I would suggest 
that any amount of scholarship can confer 
spiritual grace, or the ability which only God 
giveth “ to divide the word aright ;” but there are 
duties incumbent upon each and all of us, in the 
church and out of it, which demand the highest 
exercise of all our talents, and involve a re- 
sponsibility to employ them to the glory of the 
great Giver. Are there not neighborhoods in 
which family schools can be established more in 
accordance with the wants of Friends, without 
greatly increasing their pecuniary burdens’ 
there are many young persons among us who 
desire useful employment, and who are well 
qualified to engage in such a field of labor. Is 
it not indispensably incumbent upon us, not only 
to provide schools of this description, but ‘to pro- 
cure such tutors of our own religious persuasion 
as are not only capable of instructing them in 
useful learning to fit them for ‘the business of 
life, but to train them in the knowledge of their 
duty to God and towards one another?” H. 

Philada., 7th mo. 5, 1859. 


Religion is the fear of God, and its demon- 
stration good works; and faith is the root of 
both : “For without faith we cannot please God,” 
nor can we fear what we do not believe.—Penn. 
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VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


“0 Night and Darkness, ye are wonderous strong!” 


Night! its meaning, its place in the economy 
of things, its proper use as a means of improve- 
ment and spiritualization, is a theme which may 
well claim our earnest attention. It is the more 
necessary that we attempt to unfold its lesson, 
because it isoften regarded as having no lesson 
at all. The hours of darkness are considered 
asa blank in human existence. Night, dark- 
ness, sleep, have passed into human language as 
representative of ignorance, death, annihilation, 
and the grave. Butit is hardly conceivable that 
one half the time allotted to man has no impor- 
tant place in his probation. We read that in 
the beginning God arranged the night as well as 
the day, parting one from the other, fixing 


to each its limits, and extending over it his pro- | 


tecting providence. He might have banished 
the darkness entirely from his dominions, in- 
stead of soshaping the worlds and so poising 
them on their axes that they shall dip with end- 
less alternations intothe light and the shade. He 
would have so arranged, if, while the one is sim- 
ply and positively good, the other were simply a 
negation of good, having no other purpose than 
to put men to rest and steep the world in obli- 
vion. Not only men and animals, but the whole 
vegetable kingdom, are so constituted as to pass 
into those alternate states which require the min- 
istratiuns of the night and the day. If my object 
were to excite no more than our admiration and 
wonder, we might pause to examine that divine 
mechanism by virtue of which every leaf and flow- 
er, at the approach of eventide, send back their 
juices towards the seat of lifeand fold themselves 
to rest ; but my object is rather to develop the 
moral significance of night, and show its bearing 
on the well-being and regeneration of man. 

1. And can you conceive of an arrangement 
which calls more irresistibly to self-inspection, 
than that under which the day fades away into 
darkness? Gradually do the objects which glared 
in the sunshine disappear, until the whole out- 
ward world is taken from us and we are left alone 
with ourselves! We were in the midst of noise 
and business ; what was external absorbed our 
whole attention ; when lo! the solem# curtain 
descends and shuts the external from our view, 
and hushes every noise upon the landscape and 
over the peopled earth. If a voice had come 
audibly out of the heavens, saying, “‘ Turn thine 
eyes from without and look within thee,” its mean- 
ing cculd not be more clear. The man bearing 
within him the memory of crimes unrepented of 
and undivulged, who can pass alone through the 
first hours of darkness with no troubled sensa- 
tions, has probably sunk below the possibility of 
reformation. Hence this is the hour when such 
persons attempt to flee the necessity of self-com- 
miunion. 
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At thishour a man must converse with his 
own thoughts, and he may be surprised to find 
that his thoughts are not abstractions, but living 
people issuing out of the secret places of his own 
breast and revealing the mysteries that lurk there. 
In the splendors of daylight a thousand objects 
call away his attention and absorb it in the out- 
ward world. But daylight gone, and external 
things blotted out, the inner world has nothing 
to overlay its creations, and so they come out 
without hinderance and disguise. This arrange- 
ment of Providence, by which we are drawn al- 
ternately to the things of the externaland the in- 
ternal man, is adapted to the purposes of self- 
knowledge and self-improvement as no other ar- 
rangement could possibly be. If no occasions 
were presented but those of the daytime for this 
descent of the mind into its own recesses, and 
for its more exclusive presence with spiritual 
| things, men would become at length entirely ex- 
ternal, and perhaps grossly carnal. By and by 
they would live in the senses altogether. Now 
| they cannot if they would, and probably no one 





of us is conscious how great may be the effect upon 

our characters from being left with such frequent 
alternations into our our spirits, whether we would 
‘orno. Have you neverexperienced how involun- 


 tarily the mind adapts itself to this arrangement, 
, how in the first coming on of the darkness, when 
| “ shadows from the fitful fire-light dance upon 
| the parlor-wall,” the mind instinctively reverts 

to the past, opening all the storehouses of memo- 


ry, and calling up their images in a never-end- 
‘ing train? It is just the reverse of this in the 
‘morning; then we are full of the future, then 
ourown thoughts aud plans dart forward and 
outstrip the hours. One is the period when the 
foretime waits to be evoked and reviewed, the 
other when the aftertime is to be anticipated and 
_ provided for. 
| Now if we would avail ourselves fully of this 
arrangement of Providence, few things would so 
help on the work of regeneration within us. Every 
evening the events of the day would pass before 
‘usin solemn review. Its silent shadows would 
fall around us to invite us to the duty of self-ex- 
amination; until the style of our secret thoughts 
‘had been disclosed to us, and memories of our 
past ingratitude and impenitence had melted our 
_ hearts into tenderness. Every day ill spent would 
work repentance and reformation at its close, and 
God, who had been forgetten in the tempations of 
business, would reveal himself when the busy 
| scene was withdrawn, anothersun coming dowa 
through the evening sky with higher and more in- 
_terrior illuminations. Not a day would pass with- 
out its review, not a night would come on to blot 
from our senses the outward universe, without 
making the objects of faith rise more vivid on 
‘our sight. And we should find, every time the 
| outward world was withdrawn, that the spirit- 
world was nearer than the night before, so that 
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we ‘* we “pitch our moving tent a day’s march near-| SOME EXTRACTS YROM THE WRITINGS OF OU our moving tent a day’s march near-| SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF OUR 


erhome.” Here, especially, where there is so 
much of reckless hurrying on in the march of life, 
and such downward tendencies into sensualism, 
so little of meditation and so much of bustle and 
action, there is especial need that we listen to 
these voices of the night that call us to seek a 
knowledge of ourselves. 

2. Such is the lesson of the first hour of the 
night, nor is the one of the hour that follows less 
instructive and holy; for then the hand of 
God unrolls the sun-strewed firmament which 
pours over the earth its serene and eternal blaze. 
I suppose the thoughts and meditations produced 
by the sight of these higher heavens will depend 
upon one’s previous habits of mind; but it has 
always seemed to me that the great spiritual idea 
which they impress upon us is that of contrast,— 
contrast between our realizations and our hopes, 
between the state in which we are, and the state 
to which we aspire with unsatisfied longings. In 
the daytime we strive and toil in the petty com- 
petitions of the hour, we run with hot haste after 
trifling objects, we exult and triumph when we 
have attained them, and we vex ourselves with 
bitter disappointment when the stake is lost. We 
labor in the hot sun, in the dusty ways of life, 
and our little strivings become to us of supreme 
moment. But in the midst of our contentions 
the darkness descends and blots out our little 
world of cares,and away through infinite depths we 


gaze into a region where all is tranquillity and | avoid, and a firm trust‘in God, believing He is 


peace. 


ments have moved on together ever since time | 
began, and yet no sound among the “ rapid trav- | 


ellers”! ! How enlarged to infinity is the space we | we shall enjoy life more, and sin against God 
move in, when a little while ago our sphere of | Jess. 


labor was all in all! The drop of starlight which 


falls upon my eyeball travelled a thousand years | as well as virtuous, said, “The Lord gave and 


before it reached me, and I stand in my little | the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name 
place of labor like an insect that inhabits a single | of the Lord.” 


leaf that flutters in the foliage of boundless 
woods. © the unbroken stillness and tranquilli- 
ty of the heavens, contrasting their eternal har- 
monies with our temporal discords, giving us the 
idea of infinity for our low and narrow views, and 
of everlasting peace above all earthly trouble ! 

The Christian has given the name of Heaven to 
the abodcs of future rest : the word means literal- 
ly the arch that is raised or heaved above us, 
and we take it to describe our future state be- 


cause it gives to us the image of eternal repose. | furnace of affliction. 
None can tell how great has been its influence in | shall have the praise of my preservation and the 
keeping in our minds the idea of the rest of im- | glory of my victory. 


mortality. and drawing our aspirations thither, | his glory to another nor his praise to graven im- 
because every night it spans the turmoil of earth | ages,’ 


with its deep and bonndless tranquility. 
(To be continued.) 





Do what good thou canst unknown; and be} out our saivation, and we are inexcusable if we 
not vain of what ought rather to be felt than seen. | neglect to occupy them ; for when we leave this 
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How contrasts the majestic silence above | too wise to err, are the true "conditions of the 
with the petty strifes beneath! How the firma-! sufferer. 
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world and enter the ocean of eternity, we shall | ing unto Jesus, who, for the joy which was set be- 
hear either one or the other of these solemn sen-| fore him, endured the cross, despising the shame ; 
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tences, ‘¢ He that is filthy let him be filthy still ;| and who said, “ I of myself can do nothing—the 


or he that is holy let him be holy still; and 
this day of retribution is hastily approaching us 
all. Itis written, “‘ Behold I come quickly, and 
my reward is with me, to give every man accord- 
ing as his works shall be.” 

Then magnified over all and praised forever be 
the great name ‘of the Lord; thanksgiving, | 
glory, and honor be ascribed unto Israel’s God, 
the guide, governor and preserver of all those 
who put their trust in Him. There is no en- 
chantment or divination that can prevail against 
Israel, so long as he abides in his tent; and God 
is his tent, ‘therefore to thy God, Oh Israel, 
strong and mighty, thy only sure rock of defence.”’ | 
Oh, if we abide here we are safe forever. ‘Thy 
bread shall be given thee and thy water shall be 
sure.” 

“ Affliction cometh not fourth out of the dust, 
neither doth trouble spring out of the ground.” 

Unspeakably wise is our Heavenly Father in 
his dispensations to his children ; he knows}what | 
is necessary to incite them to diligence in seek- 
ing after heavenly treasures. Although at times | 
we murmur when He metes out blessings in the | 
form of afflictions, that we may renew our labors } 
for greater dedication to Him, we shall, ere long, 
discover they have taught us to expect much less | 
from the world, and have increased our own love | 
to the one great object of eternal good. 

We shall have to say as David did, One thing | 
have I desired of the Lord—that will I seek | 
after, that | may dwell in the house of the Lord | 
all the days of my life—to behold the beauty of 
the Lord, and inquire in his temple, for in the 
time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavilion, | 
in the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me.” 
“Take up thy cross and suffer it to crucify thee | 
to the world and the world to thee,” was the 
command of our Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 





words that I speak are given me of my Father.” 

Example has an inflience with man which is 
hard to counteract. The apostles loved their 
Divine Master, and the truth which he had com- 
mitted to them, as well as the labor to which 
they were appointed; and, moreover, they rejoiced 
that they were considered worthy to suffer for 
His sake. In full possession of such love, who 
can wonder that they were not discouraged ? The 
opposition which they had to encounter, in- 
stead of weakening them, gave them joy, and 
filled them with courage which no danger could 


intimidate. What can overcome this love? it is 
stronger than death. “ Because [ live, (said 
Christ to his disciples) ye shall live also.” ‘At 


that day yeshall know that [amin my Father and 
youio me and [in you.” It is because he lives 
and communicates his spiritual life to his follow- 
ers that they live also. In this sense it is that 
he says, “I am the way, the truth and the life; 
no man cometh tothe Father but by me;” also, 
‘Tam the door into the sheepfold.” Let us 
understand—Christ, the Son of God, the Imman- 
uel God with us, is the way, the door into the 
sheepfold. 

How beautifully did Jesus call the attention 
of the people to a power within themselves, when 
he told them, “The kingdom of God is within 
you.” He spake of the seed that the sower 
went forth to sow ; of the leaven that was placed 
in three measures of meal, and by many parables 
and figures directed them to the cultivation of 
the principles of righteousness. 

Are we not satisfied that if the precepts and 
doctrines of the Holy Jesus were maintained in 
our daily walks through life, and our conduct reg- 
ulated by the principles of love, mercy, justice, 
and truth, we should experience a much greater 
degree of enjoyment ia the exercise of those 


This must be done before we can be prepared for | heavenborn virtues, than we shall if we neglect 


his service, or share with him hiskingdom. He 


| to cultivate them? 





patiently endured affliction, and was a man of sor- 
row, and acquainted with grief. Let us remem- 
ber, then, “ [t is enough for the disciple to be as 
his master and the servant as his Lord.” 

What constitutes the christian? What does 
the term signify? [ answer—following Christ 
and imitating him. Jesus Christ was a com- 
plete model of patience, love, goodness and 
mercy, and the christian must believe in his tesi- 
monies. He has said, ‘‘ On love to God as su- 
preme, and our neighboras ourselves, bang all the 
law and the prophets ;” also, “Love your ene- 
mies and pray forthem.” This and nothing less 
than this will do for us. “ For one jot or tittle of 
the law shall not pass away uatil all be fulfilled.” 
The apostles had before them the bright exam- 
ple of their Divine Master, and all they had to do 
was to follow toit. They therefure labored, look- 


(To be continued.) 





AN ARAB STORY WITH A MORAL. 


In the tribe of Neggdah, there was a horse 
| whose fame was spread far and near, anda Be- 
| douin of another tribe, by name Daher, desired 

extremely to possess it. Having offered in 
| vain for it his camels and his whole wealth, he 
| hit at length upon the following device, by 

which he hoped to gain the object of his desire. 
| He resolved to stain his face with the juice of an 
‘herb; to clothe himself in rags; to tie his legs 

and neck together, so as to appear like a lame 
\beggar. Thus equipped, he went to wait for 
Naber, the owner of the horse, who he knew was 
to pass that way. When be saw Naber approach- 
ing on his beautiful steed, he cried out in a weak 
voice, ‘I um pour, stranger; fur three days L 
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have been unable to move from this spot to seek 
for food. Iam dying; help me, and Heaven 
will reward you.”” The Bedouin kindly offered 
to take him up on his horse and carry him home ; 
but the rogue replied: “I cannot rise; I have 
no longer any strength left.” Naber, touched 
with pity, dismounted, led his horse to the spot, 
and, with great difficulty, set the seeming beggar 
on his back. But no sooner did Daher feel him- 
self in the saddle, than he set spurs to the horse 
and galloped off, cailing out as he did so, “It 
is I, Daher; I have got the horse, and I am off 
with it.” Naber called after him to stop and 
listen. Certain of not being pursued, he turned 
and halted at a short distance from Naber, who 
was armed with a spear. “ You have taken my 
horse,” said the latter. “Since heaven has will- 
ed it, I wish you joy of it; but I conjure you 
never to tell any one how you obtained it.” 
** And why not?” said Daher. “ Because,”’ said 
the noble Arab, “another man might be really 
ill, and men would fear to help him. You would 
be the cause of many refusing to perform an act 
of charity, for fear of being duped asI have 
been.”’ Struck with shame at these words, Daher 
was silent for a moment; then springing from 
the horse, returned it to its owner, embraced him 
and invited him to his tent, where they spent a 


“ days together, and became fast friends for 
ife. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES, 


Remember that lofty trees grow from diminu- 
tive seeds; copious rivers flow from small foun- 
tains; slender wires often. sustain’ ponderous 
weights; injury to the smallest nerves may oeca- 
sion the most agonizing sensation ; the derange- 
ment of the least wheel or pivot may render 
useless the greatest machine of which it is a 
part; an immense crop of errors may spring 
from the least root of falsehood; a glorious in- 
tellectual light may be kindled by the minutest 
sparks of truth ; and every principle is more 
diffusive and operative by reason of its intrinsic 
energy than of its magnituda.—Dr. Gregory's 
Farewell Address. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 16, 1859. 











Digp, on the 21st of 6th mo. 1859, of paralysis, 
DanieL Smitu, in bis 80th year. He was an exem- 
plary member of Gwynedd Monthly and Norristown 
Particular Meeting. The interment took place at 
Plymouth, and a solemn meeting was held on the 
occasion. 

It may be truly said of our beloved Friend, that he 
was gathered like a shock of corn fully ripe. Mark 


the upright man, bebold the end ot that man is peace. 
, on 26th of 4th mo. last, RutH Lamporne, wife 








of Josiah Lamborne, aged 75 years, a member of the 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
FEMALE INDUSTRY. 
(Continued from page 268.) 


The first head of industry is always Agricul. 
ture. The Americans pride themselves on em- 
ploying no women in agriculture, and are exceed. 
ingly seandalised at the sight of the peasantry 
in continental countries tilling their ground in 
family concert—the women and girls working 
there with their husbands and brothers. It may 
be questioned whether the yeoman’s wife in New 
England, and the back settier’s daughters, have 
an easier life of it than the German peasant-wo- 
men, or the Devonshire laborer’s wife, or High- 
land lassies at a shearing. Considering the 
maple sugar making, the soap-boiling, the corn- 
husking, &c., we should doubt whether any wo- 

| men work harder than some who would on no 
accouut be permitted to handle a hoe or rake. 
| However that may be, there seems to be no doubt 
of agricultural labor being relished by English 
women, and of its being, on the whole, favorable 
to health and morality. Hea!th is morality, to 
begin with; and, if the woman’s labor improves 
| the family diet, and subscribes to the clothing 
' club, while bacon and new shirts would be out of 
the question from the husband’s labor alone, the 
fact may be less deplorable than a well-to-do 
young republic may consider it. If the chil- 
dren are not at school, they are with their mo- 
ther in the field ; and this is better than the fate 
of the town child, whose mother is out at work. 
It is not, then, to be regretted that the propor- 
tion of women employed in agriculture seems in- 
creasing in England. No census affords the 
means of more than an approximate estimate of 
the numbers, because we have not yet been told 
(as we must hope to be in 1861), how many of 
the rural laboring class become domestic ser- 
vants. Inthe ‘ Industrial and Social Position 
of Women,’ we find this statement :— 

‘ Going through the necessary calculation, we 
are led to the following conelusions, viz., that, of 
the whole number of domestic servants, nearly 
two-thirds are born in rural parts; that the agri- 
cultural class, although little more than half as 
numerous as the classes engaged in trade, com- 
merce and manufacture, sends cut nearly twice as 
many domestic servants ; that of the women of 
town families engaging in independent industry, 
about one-third become domestic servants ; and 
that, of the women of country families engaging 
in independent industry, six-sevenths become 
domestic servants. Toa great extent, therefore, 
the women of the rural classes monopolise that 
situation both in town and in the country.’ (P. 
192.) 

According to the census of 1841, there were 
then 66,329 women, above twenty years of age, 
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employed in agriculture, without reckoning the 
widow-farmers (who are not few), or the far- 
mers’ wives. The late census gives 128,418 as 
the number so occupied, exclusive of the ‘ far- 
mers’ wives’ and ‘ farmers’ daughters,’ who are 
specially, but perhaps not completely, returned 


as being 289,793. Of the independent female | 


agricultural lahorers, about one-half, or above 
64,000, are dairy women. Neither in America, 
nor anywhere else, would dairy work be objected 
toasa feminine employment, conducted within 
doors, as it is, end requiring feminine qualities 
for its management; yet it is harder work, and 
more injurious to health than hoeing turnips or 
digging potatoes. ‘No end of work’ is the 
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sed over from destitution and despair to comfort 
and progress, the nation was mainly supported 
by the industry of the women. Our readers 
may remember the ‘Cottage Dialogues’ of Mrs. 
Leadbeater,—a homely book which shows what 
rural life in Ireland was like before O'Connell 
broke up the good understanding formerly exist- 
ing between the landlords and the peasantry. 
| That book represented the ordinary life of the 
| peasant women, spent in the field or the bog, 
| or in managing the manure and the pig at home. 
In the succeeding period, and after tne famine, 
| the desire for the lowest-priced labor led to the 
employment of women and children; and the 
| strange spectacle was then common of the wo- 






complaint ; and it is not an unreasonable one. | men toiling on the farms or pastures, while the 
On a dairy-farm, the whole get of labors has to) strong men were nursing the babies and the 
be gone through twice a day, nearly the whole! grannies at home. It was not only, nor chiefly, 
year round ; and any one of our readers who has, the agrisultural labor however which fed the 
seen the vessels on a Cheshire farm, the width| peasantry, before the men resumed their proper 
of the tubs, the capacity of the ladles, the strength | place. The Scotch merchants employed 400,000 


of the presses, and the size of the cheeses, will 
feel no surprise at hearing from the doctors that 
dairywomen constitute a special class of patients, 
for maladies arising from over-fatigue and insuffi- 
cient rest. There is some difference between 
this mode of life and the common notion of the 
ease and charm of the dairymaid’s existence, as 
it is seen in the corner of a Duchess’s park, or 
on a little farm of three fields and a paddock. 
The professional dairywoman can usually do no- 
thing else. She has been about the cows since 
she was tall enough to learn to milk, and her 
days are so filled up, that it is all she can do to 
keep her clothes in decent order. She drops 
asleep over the last stage of her work; and grows 
up ignorant of all other knowledge, and unskil- 


women and girls in ‘sewing,’ or what English 
ladies call ‘working’ muslins. The Glasgow 
| employers paid 90,000/. a week in wages for 
this Irish work. A good deal more“was earned 
by other kinds of fine fabrics. On the whole, 
the change from out-door labor to this seemed 
| to be unfavorable to health in one direction, and 
, favorable in another, while the social benefit was 
‘undisputable. The sedentary employments 
were less wholesome than the laborious one ; but 
the homes became cleaner and more comfortable. 
| There is nothing in needlework, any more than 
| in dairy-work, to make a woman a good house- 
wife; and the Irish peasant woman had yet ano- 
ther step upwards to make, to constitute her the 
laborer’s wife that we may hope to see her ; but 








led in all other arts. Such work as this ought|the pig no longer shared the cabin, and the 
at least to be paid as well as the equivalent work | children were not tumbling about in the midden 
of men; indeed, in the dairy farms of the West! all day. The fami'y diet is of a higher order 
of England, the same labor of milking the kine! than the old potato; and, as one consequence, 
is now very generally performed by men, and | there is a stronger demand for dairywomen. The 
the Dorset milkmaid, tripping along with her} land which used to be sub-let for potato grounds 
pail, is, we fear, becoming a myth. But even} is more and more devoted to the service of the 
in Cheshire the dairymaids receive, it appears, | butter-merchants, causing an expansion of female 
only from 8/. to 10/. a-year, with board and | industry in that direction. Whenever cheese is 
lodging. The superintendent of a large dairy is | added, there will be still more for Irish women 
a salaried personage of some dignity, with two, todo. It is odd that the inkeepers in the most 
rooms, partial or entire diet, coal and candle, | rural districts of that island have to get every 
und wherewithal to keep a servant—50/. a year; ounce of their cheese from England Even 
ormore. But of the 64,000 dairywomen of} without this prominent kind of women’s work, 
Great Britain, scarcely any can secure a provi-| the female industry of Ireland must be very 
sion for the time when they can no longer lean! great. It is not less now than when it nearly 
over the cheese tub, or churn, or carry heavy | supported the population, though the men have 
weights. again taken the lead in the toils of life, and their 
Ireland has to be treated separately in all these | reward. 
surveys, from her having had no place in the| . In connexion with agricultural labor we should 
census; and yet, in considering the female in- | consider the rearers of poultry, pigs and lambs ; 
dustry of the United Kingdom, that of Ireland | the makers of cider and perry ; and the bee-mis- 
is the most prominent, and commands the most| tresses, who gain a living by their honey in many 
surprise. It will be ever memorable that du-j|rural districts. The enormous importation of 
ring the transition period, in which Ireland pas-|eggs trom the continent, and especially from 
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France, shows that there is more work for wo- 
men yet in this direction : but the reigning pas- 
sion for poultry-yards must result in a great 
diffusion of the knowledge and skill which the 
upper classes are cultivating so diligently. In 
addition to the twenty thousand female farmers 
and land-owners of England, and the half-million 
and more of ‘ farmers’ wives and daughters,’ a 
separate class of poultry-women will soon be able 
to make a good subsistence out of eggs and 
chickens. Then there are the market-gardeners 
—thousands of women most admirably employed. 
There are the florists and nursery-gardeners,— 
not unfrequently Quakers. It isa pretty sight, 
—a good nursery-ground and set of conservato- 
ries, under the charge of a sensible Quakeress, 
whose shrewdness penetrates the whole manage- 
ment. There are the flax producers too,—not 
a small number, if we include the care of the 
crop, the pulling, steeping, beetling and dress- 
ing, and bringing to market; and, as 60,000 
acres of [rish land are annually under flax, and 
as 500,000 acres would yield no more than is 
wanted; and as millions of pounds sterling 
(2,000,000/. in ten years) have been wasted in 
buying an impure seed from abroad when it 
might easily be obtained at home, we may con- 
clude that flax-producing is, or might be, an ex- 
tending branch of female industry. We may 
add that the demand for labor will increase, in- 
stead of diminishing, when the farmer consigns 
the preparation of the flax to establishments or- 
ganized for the purpose, instead of insisting on 
doing it at home, and sinking in the market. 
At present, the women are in one place, poking 
in the ditch or pond at home amidst an insuffer- 
able stench, and waiting on the weather for days 
or weeks; and then beetling with the old-fash- 
ioned instrument; while in another place they 
are about the same work in scutching-mills, to 
far greater advantage. The steeping, done with- 
out the stench of decay, and in a few hours or 
days in vats; and the dressing by patent ma- 
chinery, are proper work for women, and will, 
no doubt, employ more and more of them,—es- 
pecially as a great deal of seed is saved by the 
process. It is worth while to spend 170/. in 
labor to save 1,200/. in seed; and, as we spend 
300,000/. in importing seed, the prospects of 
labor in the flax-producing department are well 
worthy of notice. When we have mentioned 
the itinerant classes of female agricultural labor- 
ers,—the hay-makers, reapers and binders, and 
the hop-pickers, we have reviewed, in a cursory 
way, the whole cf that division of female indus- 
tr 


On the whole, its prospects are good. The 
introduction of Agricultural machinery does not 
at first please the [rish hay-maker, the Scotch 
reaper, the Berkshire bean-setter, or the Norfolk 
turnip-hoer; but neither did their grandfatbers 
like the threshing-machines in the days of Far- 


mer George. Time and patience show that the 
results of that particular change are two, among 
others,—an increased demand for labor, and an 
elevation of the character of the employment,— 
two very good things in view for the scores of 
thousands of our country-women who are engaged 
in agricultural processes of one kind or another. 

Next to those who draw commodities from the 
surface of the land should come those who draw 
commodities from its depths,—the women en. 
gage in mining processes. We are happily 
spared the dismal chapter of coal-pit life which 
we must have presented a few years ago. It is 
true, the desire for an independent maintenance, 
—the popular craving for wages,—causes a good 
deal of evasion of the law; and women do get 
down into the pits in disguise, or by connivance; 
but the employment of women in coal pits is no 
longer a recognized branch of industry among us, 
Who then are-the 7000 women returned in the 
census under the head of Mines? 

They are, no doubt, for the most part, the 


i dressers of the ores in the Cornish and Welsh 


mines. The work is dirty, but not too laborious; 
—less laborious than the work which may per- 
haps be included under the same head,—the 
supplying porcelain clay from the same regions 
of the country. Travellers in Devonshire and 
Cornwall are familiar with the ugly scenery of 
hillsides where the turf is broken up, and the 
series of clay-pits is overflowing, and the plaster- 
ed women are stirring the mess, or sifting and 
straining, or drying and moulding the refined 
clay. The mineral interest is, however, one of 
the smallest in the schedule of female industry ; 
and it is likely to contract rather than expand, 
—except the labor of sorting the ores. 

Next to the produce of the land comes that of 
the waters. Here again, scores of thousands of 
women find employment (otherwise than as fish- 
ermen’s wives and daughters,) within our four 
seas. It is true the amount of fish-eating in our 
country by the lower classes of the population is 
inexplicably small. No one seems yet to have 
accounted for the neglect of, or prejudice against, 
u kind of food so excellent and so abundant. But 
the demand created by railway carriage, and by 
the removal of various restrictions, bids fair now 
to restore something like the fish-eating of the 
old Catholic days. A few years since, tons of 
good fish were buried in the sands of the coast, 
because they could not be disposed of while they 
were fresh, though the price in the neighboring 
districts was so high that fish came to be con- 
sidered a delicacy for the rich. The ponds of 
old abbeys and mansions had fallen into ruin ; 
the river fish were dwindling in number and 
quality ; and the uncertainty of the great coast 
and deep sea fisheries became so extreme as to 
render that branch of commerce a mere lottery. 
Through all this, the fish-women of all kinds 
stood their ground, with more or less difficulty 
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FRIENDS’ 


We do not mean only the sellers,—the celebrated 
Billingsgate fair, or the Musselburgh dames, and 
the Claddagh women. The shrill voices of the 
fshwomen all round the coast, and in all the 

rts, will forever forbid their being forgotten 
when the independent industry of women is in 
question. ‘They seem to be appointed to show 
how independent industrial women may be. A 
far larger number, however, are employed in the 
curing, and even in the catching of fish ; and 
these held on through bad times and good times; 
but it is supposed, in decreasing numbers till a 
new period set in. We need not describe the 
change wrought by the railway system, which 
scatters fresh fish all over the country, so that 
you may meet a man on the Yorkshire hills with 
a string of mackerel, or enjoying his haddock or 
fresh herring in the midst of a sporting country 
in the heart of England. The new arrangements 
for the protection of salmon, and for pisciculture, 
in imitation of the French practice, point to a 
steady growth of fish-eating at home; and the 
extension of our colonies, and of new settlements 
all over the globe, ensures an increased demand 
for the staple of our great sea-fisheries. The 
pilchard fishery, confined (with pilchard eating) 
to two counties and exportation to Italy, employs 
thousands of women. Jersey oysters alone em- 
ploy 1000 women, and this may give us some 
idea of the amount of independent support afford- 
ed to women by our herring and cod fisheries 
(which last includes a variety of kindred sorts) ; 
the mackerel and oyster, and lobster fisheries 
round our coast,—to say nothing of the remote 
cod and turbot,—and the whale fisheries, in 
which the women take a part when the cargoes 
return. There are probably few of us who have 
not scen more of this direction of industry than 
of manufactures and commerce in which women 
are the laborers. In every seaside place we have 
seen the women and girls pushing their shrimp- 
ing-nets through the little lagoons on the beach, 
or visiting the lobster traps at low water. In 
the Scotch islands, and on many an Irish pro- 
montory, we have seen the curing-houses where 
rows of women were at work in a way suggestive 
of Red Indian life, where the squaws sit cleaning 


s their fish on the margin of Lakes Ontario or 


St. Clair. The further north we go on our own 
island, the more we find the women habituated 
to marine industry, as well as to preparing its 
products for the markets. From Berwick to the 
Ord of Caithness, the hardy race of men who fish 
the German Ocean, are bred and nurtured by a 
race of women as amphibious as themselves, busy 
all the year round in mending nets, vending fish, 
or salting and curing the ‘crans’ of autumnal 
herrings. They swarm along the bleak coast of 
Aberdeen, and they give at some seasons the ac- 
tivity of a vast manufactury to the little harbors 
Helusdale and Wick. In the sea-lochs and 
western islands of Scotland, it is common for 
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girls to ply the oar, whether at ferries or in the 
fishery. The art which young ladies now prac- 
tice on the still waters of their fathers’ pleasure- 
grounds, as an exercise to open the chest, the 
daughters of England, all along her coasts, and 
yet more those of Scotland, have practised as 
naturally as walking, all their lives. Here the 
memory of Grace Darling will rise io all hearts, 
—as it ought ; and with it the protest she made 
against her being singled out for fame, on ac- 
count of an act which she declared to be very 
common. Notwithstanding that protest, some of 
us prize above most of our cabinet treasures, the 
statuette from the Northumberland monument, 
which represents her sleeping after her battle 
with wind and tide, with her oar at rest upon 
her arm. Yet more do we prize the immaterial 
monument raised to her in that erypt within us, 
wherein great deeds are laid by for eternal re- 
membrance. Not the less, but the more, for her 
protest against her own fame, is she become the 
type of a class of our hardy countrywomen, who 
are good angels in storm and shipwreck. As 
long as her monument remains, it should be re- 
membered that she received her renown with 
grief and remonstrance, ‘because,’ as she said, 
‘there was scarcely a girl along the coast who 
would not have done as she did.’ 


(To be continued.) 


From The Cleveland Leader, June 7. 


TWO DAUGHTERS EMANCIPATED BY THEIR 
FATHER 


In the Summer of 1857, James Oldham, a 
“ free white citizen” of Coahoma County, Mis- 
sissippi, left his plantation near Friar’s Point,with 
his two beautiful daughters—one of whom is now 
12 and the other 16 years of age—for Oberlin, 
Ohio, whither he came for the double purpose of 
emancipating and educating the girls, for they 
were his slaves. He was accompanied by Miss 
Hattie Oldham, a near relative, who came to as- 
sist in locating the daughters in their new con- 
dition. 

At Memphis, the younger daughter, Cyrena, 
having been the pet of the family, and preferring 
the known ease of her sunny home to the fancied 
trials and the dreaded restraints of school, could 
not be persuaded to come any further on the 
journey, and her kind father was induced to per- 
mit her return to the plantation, while the balance 
of the party came on and arrived at Oberlin in 
August. 

The next day after their arrival, Mr. Oldham 
was attacked with typhoid dysentery, and was 
soon reduced to a critical condition, in which he 
lingered for three weeks and died. Having 
formed an acquaintance with Dr. R. L. Rea of 
Oxford, Butler County, Ohio, and having great 
confidence in his skill as a physician, at Mr. Old- 
ham’s request the Doctor come to his bedside, 
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watched over him until death ended his sufferings, 
and then accompanied his mortal remains back to 
his desolate home in Mississppi. 

When Mr. Oldham became convinced that he 
must die, his concern for the freedom of bis 
youngest daughter was intense. The eldest, 
Emeline, was with him in Ohio, and was there- 
fore free; but the younger by lingering amid 
the loved scenes of her childhood, was exposed to 
be inventoried among the other chattels of the 
estate, and sold at a high price because of her 
light complexion, her beautiful ringlets and her 
graceful form, and the dying father knew it, and 
bitter anguish stung his soul. 

He knew, too, that the laws of Mississippi for- 
bid emancipation, within her borders, and fur- 


ther, that he could not by his will make her free to 


be sent out of the State; ror could he will her 
in trust to another for the purpose of making her 
free ; neither yet could he sell her toany one for 
that purpose Thus was the dying parent be- 
leaguered on every hand by the monstrous cruel- 
ty of the law, hedging up as it does every way 
by which he might secure freedom to his child, 
and thus save her from a dreadful fate. In this 
strait he applied to the Hon. Philemon Bliss, of 
Elyria, for counsel, whose clear head and warm 
heart were soon enlisted in what would seem 
the hopeless task of enabling a wealthy father to 
free his own child from eternal Slavery. 

A will was soon executed, in which the facts 
of the parent’s earnest wish was clearly set forth, 
and by the terms of which the daughters were 
made free, and the sum of $4,000 bequeathed 


for their support and education, and the noble ' 


Dr. Rea was appointed executor of the will. 


It was also provided that the whole of the’ 
above sum should be expended, if necessary, to | 


secure the freedom of the youngest girl, should 


an attempt be made to prevent it by the heirs, ' 


under the laws of Mississippi, which wise provi- 


; , 
sion, with the energy and firmness of Dr. Rea, 


proved more than a match for slaveholding cu- 
pidity and slaveholding law, as is shown in the 


fact that both Emeline and Cyrena are now safe | 


in Oberlin, where their wants will be supplied 
aud their edpcation provided for under the di- 
rection of Dr. Rea. 

But all this has not been accomplished without 
a severe struggle, every point being warmly con- 
tested by greedy heirs with wicked laws on one 
side, and the determined Doctor and righteous- 
ness on the other. Fora time it seemed almost cer- 
tain that the poor cormorants would succeed, and 
that the money, a3 well as the liberty of Cyrena, 
would be lost ; indeed, so sure were they of suc- 
cess that the heirs bid Dr. Rea a bold de- 
fiance. 


At length a point was decided by the Supreme 


Y Ness: ir : ° e gay 
Court of Mississippi in a case involving some Ye 


important ones in this, and the controversy was 


Dr. R. secured the freedom of the girl and $3,000 
of the money. 

A few days ago Dr. Rea might have been seen 
leaving the plantation of the late James Oldham 
in a large canoe freighted with his precious charge 
the tender Cyrena, an unwilling exile from her 
childhood’s home, and making his devious way 


| for nine miles through recently cut gorges, and 


eddying currents made by the turbid waters of 
the Mississippi, back‘to Friar’s Point, where he 
embarked for the purpose of reinstating these 
sisters in Oberlin, the very place chosen for them 
, by the dying, honest slaveholder, where they can 
| become free, virtuous and intelligent women. 
| 
“THE DEW OF THY YOUTH.”—Psa.m 110: 3, 


| Inscribed to M. A. G. of Philadelphia. 

I’ve heard it said by some, no longer young and gay, 

That for them the gladd’ning loveliness of Life had 
pass’d away: . 

Their pleasures now were few; their affections very 
calm ; 

They only wish’d henceforth for quiet, as a balm. 

But ’tis not thus with me: tho’ many years I’ve told, 

My heart bas not begun to feel this growing old. 


And yet my brow is 'furrow’d by lines of grief and 
care, 
And “silver threads of goodness” are gathering in 
my hair; 
‘So much has pass’d before me, so many things I’ve 
seen, 
I feel as I were almost some patriarch evergreen ; 
Yet an autumn and a winter I never can behold, 
While the Ianer Life blooms freshly, and is not grow- 
ing old. 


| Forth go { on my morning walk, and love sweet 

Nature still, 

As when I first pick’d buttercups, my tiny hands to 
fill; 

I love the fields and trees, the birds and garden- 
flowers, 

Just as I did when they were all fresh things of Life’s 
fresh hours; 

The morning-streaks of crimson, the purple-border'd 
West 

Still with their radiant glory can make me richly 

blest ; 

“ My heart leaps up to see the rainbow in the sky,” 

| As when in all its brightness I saw it first on high ; 

| And if the lapse of years must make us bard and cold, 

| I still am young in life, and never can grow old. 


For yet it seeras but yesterday since my dear mother 
Pi smiled 


Upon me, as she fondly said, “God bless my little 
child !’’ 

| And when from some dear voices I hear a cheering 

word 

| Of gentle, kind approval, I’m like a little bird 


, Fluttering among the branches with joyful, quivering 
wings, 


Or treasuring up its s/raws, as precious, sacred things: 


‘Twas said to me but lately (it was the other day)— 
| “ How like a child you are! at trifles pleas’d and 
” 


s! tho’ my heart has had more griefs than it could 
hold, 


brought to a close by a compromise, in which | It rises from their ashes—and is not growing old. 
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Cometh there not hereafter a heaven and earth all| whites not quite equal to the entire number of 
new, ; sistent blacks, free and slave together. As to the Coo- 
No thorns among its flowers, no cloud upon its blue?) ji... it is impossible to do more than conjecture. 


No suffering dust to cumber the living s}irit’s way - ; ; : , 
No aching sovaggld with the ills which cling to it in | In 1853 they were not noticed in the census; 















clay? and in 1857 hardly noticed. The number im- 
When centuries on centuries their onward course have ported may, to some extent, be obtained from 
told, 


the records and files of the Aduana, but not so 
as to be relied upon. 

I heard the number estimated at 200,000 by in- 
telligent and well-informed Cubans. Others put 
it as low as 60,000. Certain it is that Coolies 
are to be met with everywhere, in town and coun- 
try. 

"ro ascertain the condition of slaves in Cuba, 
two things are to be considered : First, the laws ; 
and, secondly, the execution of the laws. ‘The 


Which of the happy dwellers there will fear a growing 
old? 


Salem, N. J., April 8th, 1859, A. We M. 





CONSIDER THE LILIES, HOW THEY GROW. 


The lilies fair are found 
On shadowed ground, 
The shady haurts of sunny clime, 
And breathe the balm of summer time, 
Refreshed by morning dew, and veiled from noontide 


glow, written laws there is no great difficulty in ascer- 
They taste the softest light and air, aud this is how} taining. As to their execution, there isroom for 
they grow. opinion. At this point one general remark should 


be made, which I deem to be of considerable im- 

portance. ‘The laws relating to slavery do not 

emanate from the slaveholding mind; nor are they 

interpreted or executed by the slave holding class. 

The slave benefits by the division of power and 

property between the two rival and even hostile 

races of whites, the Creoles and the Spaniards. 

Spain is not slaveholding, at home ; and so long 

as the laws are made in Spain, and the civil offices 

are held by Spaniards only, the slave has at least 

the advantage of a conflict of interests and prin- 

The Cork weld chevsins Hise priate whites Wee meow | ciples between the two classes that are concerned 
With heaven apportioned nutriment, and this is how |. his head 

they grow. jim his bondage. : ; 

. The fact that one negro in every four is free 

I have considered them, | indicates that the laws favor emancipation. 

a et ais | They do both favor emancipation and favor the 

The blossoms pending airily | Jy cipal = 
Bengath their leafy canopy, |free blacks after emancipation, The stranger 
Their witching fragrance, spotless hue, and thus I feel | visiting Havana will see a regiment of one thou- 


Updrawn from verdant sod 
By look from God, 
These holy, happy flowers pervade 
The slopivg lawn, the forest glade: 
And charm’d by zepbyr’s wing, and lulled by stream- 
let’s flow, 
They calmly muse, they brightly dream, and tbis is 
how they grow. 


They bloom in sheltered nook, 
By curling brook ; 
And earth how firmly, fondly loves, 
These treasures of her streams and groves: 


_ and know . fe _|sand free black volunteers, parading with the 
— ro Sr troops of the line and the white volunteers, and 


keeping guard in the Obra Pia. When it is re- 
From “A Vacation Voyage to Cuba and Back,” by R. fH. Dana. Jr. | membered that the bearing — and performing 
. | military duty as volunteers is esteemed an hon- 
SLAVERY IN CUBA. | hee : ; 
or and privilege, and is not allowed to the whites 
It is difficult to come toa satisfactory conclusion | of Creole birth, except to a few who are favored 
as to the number of slaves in Cuba. The cen- | by the government, the significance of this fact 
sus of 1857 puts it at 3/5,000; but neither this! may be appreciated. The Cuban slaveholders 
census nor that of 1853 is to be relied upon, on | are more impatient under this favoring of the 
this point. The Cubans are taxed for their| free blacks than under almost any other act of 
slaves, and the government finds it difficult, as 1 | he government. They see in it an attempt, on 
have said, to get correct returns. No person of | the part of the authorities, to secure the sympa- 
intelligence in Cuba, however desirous to put | thy and co-operation of the free blacks in case of 
the number at the lowest, has stated it to me at/a revolutionary movement—to set race against 
less than 500,000. Many set it at 700,000. Ij} race, and to make the free blacks familiar with 
am inclined to think that 600,000 is the nearest | military duty while the whites are growing upin 
to the truth. ignorance of it. In point of civil privileges, the 
The census makes the free blacks, in 1857, | free blacks are the equals of the whites. In 
125,000. Itis thought to be 200,000 by the | courts of law, as witnesses or parties, no differ- 
best authorities. The whites are about 700,000. |ence is known ; and they have the same rights 
The only point in which the census seems to | as to the holdmg of lands and other property. 
agree with public opinion is in the proportion, | As to their social position, I have not the means 
Both make the proportion of blacks to be about | of speaking. I should think it quite as good as 
one free black to three slaves; and make the | itis in New England, if not better. 
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So far as to the position of the blacks, when 

free. The laws also directly favor emancipation. 
Every slave has a right to go to a magistrate and 
have himself valued, and on paying the valuation 
to receive his free papers. The valuation is made 
by three assessors, of whom the master nominates 
one and the magistrate the other two. The s'ave 
is not obliged to pay the entire valuation at once, 
but may pay it in instalments of not less than 
fifty dollars each. These payments are not made 
as mere advances of money, on the security of 
the master’s receipt, but are part purchases. 
Each payment makes the slave an owner of such 
a portion of himself, pro parte indivisa, or, as the 
Common Law would say, in tenancy-in-common 
with his master. Ifthe valuation be one thou- 
sand dollars, and he pays one hundred dollars, he 
owns one-tenth by himselfand nine-tenths by his 
master. It has been said. in nearly all the Ameri- 
can books on Cuba, that, on paying a share, he 
becomes entitled to a corresponding share of his 
time and labor; but, from the best information 
I can get, I think this is a mistake. The pay- 
ment affects the proprietary title, but not the 
usufruct. Until all is paid, the master’s domin- 
ion over the slave is not reduced as respects either 
discipline or labor, or right of transfer ; but if the 
slave is sold, or goes by operation of law to heirs 
or legatees or creditors, they take only the inter- 
est not paid for, subject to the right of future 
payment under the valuation. 

There is another provision, which at first sight 
may not appear very important, but which is, I 
am inclined to think, the best practical protection 
the slave has against ill-treatment by his mas 
ter: that is, the right toa compulsory sale. A 
slave may, on the same process of valuation, com- 
pel his master to transfer him to any person who 
will pay the money. For this purpose he need 
establish uo cause of complaint. It is enough if 
he desires to be transferred, and some one is wil- 
ling to buy him. This operates asa check upon 
the master, and an inducement to him to remove 
special causes of dissatisfaction ; and it enables 
the better class of slaveholders in a neighborhood, 
if cases of ill-usage are known, to relieve the 
slave without contention or pecuniary loss. - 

In making the valuation, whether for emanci- 
pation or compulsory transfer, the slave is to be 
estimated at his value as a common laborer, ac- 
cording to his strength, age and health. If he 
knows an art or trade, however much that may 
add to his value, only one hundred dollars can 
be added to the estimate for this trade or art. 
Thus the skill, industry and character of the 
slave do not furnish an obstacle to his emancipa- 
tion or transfer. On the contrary, all that his 
trade or art adds tohis value, above one hundred 
dollars, is, iu fact, a capital for his benefit. 

There are other provisions for the relief of the 
slave, which, although they may make even a bet- 
ter show on paper, are of less practical value. | 






































On complaint and proof of cruel treatment. the § deme 
law will dissolve the relation between master and § own 
and slave. No slave can be flogged with mor the 

than twenty-five lashes, by the master’s authori. § the | 
ty. If his offence is thought greater than that § terco 
punishment will suffice for, the public authorities Tl 
must be called in. A slave mother may buy the § free 
freedom of her infant for twenty-five dollars, uls 











If slaves have been married by the church, they 
cannot be separated against their will ; and the 
mother has the right to keep her nursing child, 
Each slave is entitled to his time on Sundays 


































































































































































and all other holidays, beyond two hours allowed § pro’ 
for necessary labor, except on sugar estates dur. was 
ing the grinding season. Every slave born on § $1,/ 
the island is to be baptized and instructed in the § valu 
Catholic faith, and to receive Christian burial, § ued 
Formerly, there were provisions respecting reli. for 
gious services and instruction on each plantation, and 
according tu its size; but I believe these are eith. § lars 
er repealed or become a dead letter. There are BR the 
also provisions respecting the food, clothing and was 
treatment of slaves in other respects, and thepro. B tau 
viding of a sick room and medicines, &c. ; and § tra 
the government has appointed magistrates, styled ter 
Sindicos, numerous enough, and living invall lo. Bout 
calities, whose duty it is to attend to the petitions J So 
and complaints of slaves, and tothe measuresre. § tha 
lating to their sale, transfer or emancipation. ma 
As to the enforcement of these laws, I have § tra 
little or no personal knowledge to offer ; but some all 
things, I think, I may treat as reasonably sure, 4 
from my own observation, and from the concur. § du 
rent testimony of books, and of persons of all B tet 
classes with whom I have conversed. dy 
The rule respecting religion isso far observed BH ¢t 
as this, that infants are baptized, and all receive fo 
Christian burial. But there is no enforcement § fr 
of the obligation to give the slaves religious in- 8 
struction, or to allow them to attend public reli. th 
gious service. Most of those inthe rural districts 4¢ 
see no church and no priest, from baptism to bu- 
rial. If they do receive religious instruction, or |B fr 
have religious services provided for them, it is tt 
the free gift of the master. th 
Marriage by the church is seldom celebrated. fc 
As in the Roman church marriage is a sacrament e 
and indissoluble, it entails great inconvenience n 
upon the master, as regards sales or mortgages, I 
and is a restraint on the negroes themselves, to e 
which it is not always easy to reconcile them. § 4 
Consequently, marriages are usually performed 0 
by the master only, and, of course, carry with d 
them no legal rights or duties. Even this im- t 
perfect and dissoluble connection has been but a 
little attended to. While the slave trade was al- t 
lowed, the planters supplied their stock with bo- 1 
zales (native Africans) and paid little attention, Q 
even on economic principles, to the improvement, ‘ 
or, speaking after the fashion of cattle-farms, to ] 
the increase of the stock on the plantation.. Now 
that importation is more difficult, and labor is in 
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demand, their attention is more turned to their 
own stock, and they are beginning to learn, in 
the physiology of increase, that canon which 
the Everlasting has fixed against promiscuous in- 
tercourse. 

The laws respecting valuation, the purchase of 
freedom at once or by instalments, aud the com- 
pulsory transfer, I know to be inactive operation 
in the towns, and on plantations affording easy 
access to towns or magistrates. I heard frequent 
complaints from slaveholders and those who sym- 
pathized with them as to the operation of these 
provisions. A lady in Havana had a slave who 
was an excellent cook; and she had been offered 
$1,700 for him and refused .it. He applied for 
valuation for the purpose of transfer, and was val- 
ued at $1,000 as a laborer, which, with the $100 
for his trade, made a loss to the owner of $600 ; 
and, as no slave can be subsequently sold for a 
larger sum than his valuation, this provision gave 
the slave a capital of $600. Another instance 
was of a planter near Matanzas, who hada slave 
taught as a carpenter ; but after learning his 
trade, the slave got himself transferred to a mas- 
ter in the city, for the opportunity of working 
out bis freedom on holidays and in extra hours. 
So general is the enforcement of these provisions 
that it is said to have resulted in a refusal of 
many masters to'teach their slaves any art or 
trade, and in the hiring of the labor of artisans of 
all sorts, and the confining of the slaves to mere 
manual Jabor. I heard of complaints of the con- 
du:t of individuals who were charged with at- 
tempting to influence the credulous and too rea- 
dy slaves to agree to be transferred to them, eith- 
er to gratify some ill-will against the owner or 
for some supposed selfish interest. From the 
frequency of this tone of complaintand anecdote, 
as well as from positive assertions on good au- 
thority, I believe these provisions to have consi- 
derable efficacy. 

As to the practical advantage the slaves can get 
from these provisions in remote places, and as to 
the amount of protection they get anywhere from 
the special provisions respecting punishment, 
food, clothing, and treatment generally, almost 
everything lies in the region of opinion. There is 
no end to statement and anecdote on each side. 
If one cannot get a full and lengthened personal 
experience, not only as the guest of the siavehold- 
der, but as the companion of the local magistrates, 
of the lower officers on the plantation, of slave- 
dealers and slave hunters, and of the emancipa- 
ted slaves, I advise him to shut his ears to mere 
anecdotes and general statements, and to trust 
to reasonble deductions from established facts. 
The established facts are that one race, having 
all power in its hands, holds an inferior race in 
slavery ; that this bondage exists in cities, in 
populous neighborhoods, and in remote districts; 
that the owners are human beings, of tropical 
races, and the slaves are human beings just em- 
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erging from barbarism ; and that no small part of 
this power is exercised by a low-lived and low- 
minded classes of intermediate agents. What is 
likely to be the effect on all the parties to this 
system, judging from all we know of human na- 
ture { 

If persons coming from the North are credu- 
lous enough to suppose that they will see chains 
and stripes and tracks of blood; ond if, taking 
letters to the best class of slaveholders, seeing 
their way of life, and hearing the dinner-table 
anecdotes, and the breakfast-table talk of the la- 
dies, they find no outward signs of violence or 
corruption, they will, probably, also, be credu- 
lous enough to suppose they have seen the whole 
of slavery. They do not know that that large 
plantation, with its smoking chimneys, about 
which they hear nothing, and which their host 
does not visit, has passed to the creditors of the 
late owner, who is a bankrupt, and is in charge 
of a manager, who is to get all he can from it in 
the shortest time, and to sell off the slaves as he 
can, having no interest, moral or pecuniary, in 
their future. They do not know that that other 
plantation, belonging to the young man who 
spends halfhis time in Havana, is an abode of li- 
centiousness and cruelty. Neither do they know 
that the tall hounds chained at the kennel of the 
house they are visiting are Cuban blood-hounds, 
trained to track and to seize. They do not know 
that the barking last night was a pursuit and cap- 
ture, in which all the white men in the place 
took part; and that, for the week past, the men 
of the plantation have beena committee of detec- 
tive and protective police. They do not know 
that the ill-looking man who was there yesterday, 
and whom the ladies did not like, and all treated 
with ill-disguised aversion, is a professed huuter 
of slaves. They have never seen or heard of the 
Sierra del Cristal, the mountain-range at the east- 
ern end of Cuba, inhabited by runaways, 
where white men hardly dare to go. Nor do 
they know that those young ladies, when little 
children, were taken to the city in the time of 
the insurrection in the Vuelta de Arriba. They 
have not heard the story of that downcast-look- 
ing girl, the now incorrigible malignant negro, 
and the lying mayoral. In the cities they are 
amused by the flashy dresses, indolence and good 
humor of the slaves, and pleased with the respect- 
fulness of their manners, and hear anecdotes 
of their attachment to their masters, and how 
they so dote upon slavery that nothing but bad 
advice can entice them into freedom; and are 
told, too, of the worse condition of the free blacks. 
They have not visited the slave jails, or the whip- 
ping-posts in the house outside the walls, where 
low whites do the flogging of the city house ser- 
vants, men and women, at so many reals a head. 

But the reflecting mind soon tires of the anec- 
dotes of injustice, cruelty and licentiousness on 
the one hand, and of justice, kindness and mu- 
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tual attachment on the other. You know that 
all coexist, but in what proportion you can only 
conjecture. You know what slavery must be, in 
its effect on both the parties to it. You seek to 
grapple with the problem itself. And, stating 
it fairly, it is this: shall the industry of Cuba go 
on, or shall the island be abandoned to astate of 
nature? If the former, and if the whites cannot 
do the hard labor in that climate, and the blacks 
can, will the seven hundred thousand whites, 
who own all the land and improvements, surren- 
der them to the blacks and leave the island, or 
will they remain? If they must be expected to 
remain, what is tobe the relation of the two races? 
The blacks must do the hard work, or it will 
not be done. Shall it be the enforced labor of 
slavery, or shall the experiment of free labor be 
tried? Will the government try the experiment, 
and, if so, on what terms and in what manner? 
If something is not done by the goverment, sla- 
very will continue, for a successful insurrection of 
slaves in Cubais impossible, and manumissions 
do not gain upon the births and importations. 


That minister, whose life is not the model of 
his doctrine, is a babbler rather than a preachei, 


a quack rather than a physician of value.—Penn. 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tue Steamer Hungarian, from Liverpool, brings the 
intelligence that the Atlantic Telegraph Company, in 
issuing proposals for subscription to the new stock, 
pledge themselves to enter into no contract without 
seeking the advice of the highest scientific and practi- 
cal authorities of England and America. The first 
operations ure to be to endeavor to raise the old cable. 

The Submarine Telegraph Company bave success- 
fully laid a new cable, containing six conducting wires, 
between Folkstone and Boulogne. It is the largest 
and strongest cable ever made, its weight being ten 
tons to the mile. 


Lineria.—We have advices from Liberia to the 16th 
of 6th mo. The general election took place on the lst 
of 6th mo., and resulted in the re-election of President 
Stephen A. Benson to a third term without opposition. 
D. B. Warner, of Monrovia, was chosen Vice Presi- 
dent. The 
“free Liberians ” made no nominations, as ex-Presi- 
dent Roberts declined being a candidate. The agri- 
cultural prospects of the colony were very good. There 
bad been more of the products of colonial labor ship- 
ped to tte United States and England within the pre- 
ceding six months than duiing the previous forty 
years. 


Tur Next Censvs.—The late Congress appropriated 
enly $15,000 as preliminary to the taking of the new 
census, for the preparation of blank forms, instruc- 
tions to Marshals, &«. Ample time will be allowed 
for the selection of reliakle deputies, and such ar- 
rangement will be made by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior as wilt secure the prosecution of the work with 
more perfectness than heretofore. 


These represent the “whig” party. 


” 


Tue AILANTHUS.—We see it stated that the late re- 
searches of the French Professor, Hetel, prove that the 
bark of the Ailanthus contains a volatile oil which is 
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so deleterious in its effects, that the assistants who 
bad the evaporation of the extract under their care, 
would be seized with vertigo and vomiting whenever 
they came in contact with the vapors. The unpleas- 
ant smell of this tree is supposed to be owing to the 
natural evaporation of this pernicious oil. Many per. 
sons, particularly invalids, are sickened by the smell 
of the Ailanthus, especially when it is in flower. 


_ Tue Fisnerites.—The St. John (N. B.) papers state 
that the herring and salmon fisheries in that vicinity, 
this spring, have been unusually successful. A very 
large proportion of the salmon caught would weigh 
30, 35 and 40 pounds each. 


ACCIDENTS ON THE WesTEeRN Rivers.—The list of 
disasters on the Western waters, during the -tirst six 
months of this year, is heavier that at any former per. 
iod, viz:—Boats snagged, 22 ; boats exploded, 4; boats 
burnt, 26; lost by collision, 13; lost by Rock Island 
bridge, 1; lost by running against bank, 2; boats 
foundered, 3; sunk by ice, 2; lost in storm, 1. Total, 
74. Flat boats lost, 36. Lives lost, 327. Value of 
boats aud their cargoes, $1,770,520. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anD Meau.—Market is dulk Receipts of 
Flour conticue light, and prices are agsin lower, 
Sales of good superfine are reported at $5 88 for com- 
mon extra. Good Western extra at $6 12. The sales 
to the kome trade are limited between $6 00 and 
$7 50 for fancy lots. Nothing doing in Rye Flour or 
Corn Meal. The former is held at $4 25 and the 
latter at $3 75 per barrel. 

Grain.—Whest is dull and without demand. Sales 
of Maryland and Delaware red, new, at $130 a 1 40, 
and prime white at $145. A lot of fair old Pena- 
sylvania red sold at $1 25. Rye is. selling at 85c. 
for new and old. Cornislower. Few sales of yellow 
at 88 cts., afloat. Oats are steady. Sales of prime 
Delaware at 40 cents, and Pennsylvania at 41 cents, 

CLoverserp comes forward slowly, and prime lots 
command $5 50 a 5 87 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth 
$250. Flaxseed is scarce at $1 60 a 1 65. 


well qualified teacher is wanted to tuke charge 
A of Darby Monthly Meeting School. Application 
can be made for further information to 
Racuet T, Jackson or 
M. Fisner Lonestreta 


6th mo. Ist, 1859. Darby P. O. Penn. 


yUCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
} MY.—Bouarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day echol- 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week, 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Uolors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, eacb $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care takenof them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m, 
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